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2 GENTLEMEN, : ST; 


_ 


me to inſcribe. the following Tags to you, 
demands my moſt grateful thanks, and I beg to 
offer them with all humihity. 


Ihe ſubſequent obſervations and reflections on 
facts relative to my ſingularly unfortunate Caſe, 


are what the Public have not made, nor perha 

been inclined to make. In the peruſal confi- 
deration of them, I hope you, Gentlemen, will 
think, it muſt be not 8 extremely improbable 


that I ſhould be capable of thoſe unmeaning acts 
I am deemed guilty of, and evince ſo much in- 


clination and exertion to manifeſt a proper abhor- 
rence of them; but that it is u#terly impeſſble any 
man poſſeſſing his ſenſes, could expreſs what is 
herein contained, if he was conſcious of guilt. 

I earneſtly aſſure you, Gentlemen, that if ever 


TRUTH reached your ears, it does in the repre- 


ſentation I now make to you and the Public, and 


that it is the cauſe of an unprotected Man, beat 


down by the moſt powerful oppreſſion. 


I therefore hope, Gentlemen, that while I bear | 
a teſtimony of the errors of many characters, I 


may 


YOUR condeſcending g odneſs in permitting 


— 


„„ 
may be conſidered by yi 


ou and the Public as 
performing a duty to myſelf and them, by aſſert- 
ing my own injuries, and awakening their judg- 
ment of the neceſſity of more unprejudiced con- 
|  . dud on every future criminal queſtion that may 


| *, occun. ; . . 
1 _ - Should my repreſentation prove ſatisfactory to 
| ; you, -Gentlemen, it will be ſome N of 
| my unhappineſs ; and as the world are well ac- 
|  quainted with your high and honourable ſtation 
1 in life, I truſt however cenſorious, prejudiced, 
f or unworthy characters may remain, every ge- 
Y nerous and liberal mind will aſcribe that _ juſt 
a rinciple to your opinion, which Theophilus 
J | Seit Eſq. aſſerts in his Addreſs to Judge Buller: 
3 * That it was not the Criminal, but the Innocence 
& of ahe Criminated, which he maintained.” | 


J am, Gentlemen, 


With the higheſt Reſpect, 


Your much obliged, 
nd obedient humble Servant, 
RTE. RHYNWICK WILLIAMS. 


\ 


[= State Side, Newgate, 
Fuly, $3, 1792. 


Had cruelly, 


PRE FA CE. 


Tx SUPPOSE 5 Perſons in England ave heard of 


the crimes which have been committed by ſome Savage, 


or Lunatic, in London; and that thoſe offences are ge- 


nerally imputed to me. 


There may however be ſtill many perſons into whoſe 
hands this Publication may come, that are not ſufficient- 
ly acquainted with them, to read my appeal with the 


effect 1 humbly truſt it merits. 
I ſhall therefore briefly ſtate the circumſtances: 


An alarm was ſpread about London, of a Man who 
wantonly, and unprovokedly aſſaulted and 
wounded everal women, which ads were deſcnbed to be 
done with a long ſharp inſtrument, that cut through all | 


their cloaths, generally at their back, or hips. 


+ Large bills were poſted up all over the town, intitled | 


the MONSTER, ra as. his ſavage acts, and offering 
a reward from a Mr Anger 
to any one, who ſhould apprehend him. 


For 7 Prog; his perſon and dreſs was deſcribed, 
e every one muſt be ſenſible, that this de- 


and of cou 
ſcription of the Man came immediately from thoſe who 


were thus moſt heinouſly injured ; and in fact it was gi- 
ven at Sir Sampſon Wright's Office, in Bow-ſtreet, 
from whence the bills were ordered to be printed, and 
au thereof are now in his poſſeſſion, which he libe- 


lent me to copy alfo. 
They expreſſed, © He is a tall man, about Fete high, 
e and appears near thirty years of age, has light brown 


„ hair, a pale face, a large noſe, ſometimes wears a drab 


« great coat, a cockade in his hat, and. half-boots laced 


e up before.“ 


There were bills of three dates ; the firſt two to the 
above purport, and the third ſtated his wounding a Wo- 
man near Chancery-lane, who deſcribed him as rather 


more than fix feet high; that he had a ceckade in his hat 
and a drab great coat on, with metal buttons. 


The circumſtances of my apprehenſion for theſe of = 
fences, will hereafter be related for conſideration, but 1 
tall firſt ſhortly ſtate the caſes. 


B 8 I was 


ein, of an Hundred Pounds, | 


- 


(OW 
I was charged by Miſs Ann Porter, daughter o. 
Porter, who keeps a Bagnio, in St. James's Street, with 


having committed the above offence on her, at a quarter 
paſt eleven o'clock, on the night of the \8th of January 


1790, as the was walking home to her father's houſe, in 
company with her ſiſter Sarah, and a Mrs. Miel. This 


cauſe came to a hearing at a place called Juſlice-Hall-i in 


the Old-Bailey. 


To prove my innocence of this ſavage, cruel, brutal, 
unmeaning, fooliſh, and mad att, eight perſons came to 


give their evidence that it was impoſſible I could have 


been the perpretator. 
They were Mr. Amable Michel (an Artificial 8 
maker, ) in Dover-ſtreet, Piccadilly, a moſt reſpectable 


5 Tradeſman; at whole ſouls I then worked at that buſi- 
neſs; Mils Raines Michel, his fiſter; Miſs Catharine 


Armat, the fore-woman in the hop; and Mary Armat, 


her ſiſter, who lived in the capacity of houſe-maid. 
Mils F rances Beaufils, one of the work-women ; Mr. | 
Hippolita Fournier an aſliſtant; and Mr. John Ger- 
feaux, merchant, in Caſtle-ſtreet, Leiceſter- ſquare, who 
chanced to come that evening, and gave an order for ſome 
trimming to be made by the next morning. 


The above perfons depoled, that I was in the houſe 
from dinner-time, until full half paſt twelve the fame 
night at work, and afterwards ſupped with them : this 


was particulatly brought to memory by its being the 
night of the Queen's birth-day; and by Mr. Gerfeaux 


coming to Mr. Michel's the ſame evening, to order eight 


'. yards of Flower- trimmings to be made tor Mrs. Abing- 


ton, with great haſte, who ſwore to that fact, and that 
he ſaw me at Michel's ; that he gave the order about 
eight o'clock, and received the above quantity of work 


at about ten o'clock the next morning the 1 9h, and fold 


it for 188. a yard to that lady. 

The Account-books were ſent for to the Court, wherein 
it was found entered accordingly. 

Mr. Michel told the Court on. Oath, he had promiſed 
that order. to be compleated by the next morning, for 
wack reaſon he had kept me lo late; that myſelf, Miſs 

| Michel, 


= a dam = AG ooG@&©_ . vo» = . 22 ., 


* 
Michel, Miſs Ane and ber Siſter lag. were the 
only perſons who worked on that trimming; that the 
latter did not uſually work on the flowers, but was called 
then to aſſiſt a little. 
Notwithſtanding the teſtimony of the above perſons who 
came entirely diſintereſted to give their evidence, and 
n without any influence but a regard to truth and juſtice, 
Mils Ann Porter's and her ſiſter Sarah's tale had the 
. deſired effect. 
1 For fear however it ſhould not, they brought the 
e ſiſters, Rebecca and Martha, to ſwear they had ſeen me 
at other times,” but not that night, and that I had abuſed 
them with horrible language. I was therefore deemed 
guilty, but the caſe was referved for the opinion of the 
twelve Judges, and after being kept fettered in Newgate , 
for five months, and one month in Clerkenwell. Priſon, 
I was again put to the Criminal's bar, and told by che 
Court, the Law had been ſtrained beyond its bounds to 
render me a felon ; that my caſe came only within an 
action of Aſſault, but that though I was not within the 
laſh of the Law as a Felon, I was open to puniſhment in 
another place ; and therefore remanded me back to be 
tried again: I then anſwered the Judge as follpws : 
36,9 My Lord, 


l 


WW 1H 


ww 


c After a confinement of ſix months, as 
10 diſgraceful as it has been diſtreſſing to me, I feel little 
« ſatisfaction at the interpretation of a ſtatute, which has 

* neither cleared my character as a man, nor eſtabliſhed 
% my innocence in the eye of jultice. 

« Alas! my Lord, I am only reſerved for ſeverer trials, 
* though the letter of the Law may not apply to the 
« cruel conviction I have ſuffered Prejudice but arms 
« Juſtice with new whips to ſcourge me. 

« My caſe remains the very ſame it ever did; the 

_ « ſame that it was five months ago, I have no new evi- 
e dence to offer; ſuch of the family as were prefent 
« with me in Dover-ftreet, when Miſs Porter was 
« wounded, have already given their teſtimony. That 
0 teſtimony has not been created, as it was the true, 


“ and being on that account, the only one I had to pro- 
B 2 « duce 


* Www" we > 


- * 
- 
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I have now nothing to hope or look for in this 


i 
auge if it did not avail me then, it will not avail me 
in future. 
ce Much as I have been abuſed, * libelled in the 


public prints, and bad as an unjuſt, and perſecuting 
world 1s diſpoſed to think of me, I will neither bring 


people to perjure themſelves, by ſwearing to a different | 


alibi, nor by pleading Not Guilty, will I be the cauſe 
of more perjury among my proſecutors. 

« My innocence however has not wanted an advo- 
cate} after the publication of this gentleman, were I 
to ſtand a ſecond trial with the ſame people, the ſame 


perjury that puſhed them on to commit me before, 


would only be multiplied by them with new force, for 
the purpoſe of ſtrengthening thoſe very weaknelles, 


abſurdities, and contradictions, which the learned 


Gentleman in his letter to the Judge who tried me, 
has ſo fully pointed out. 


«Therefore my Lord, I do not feel the leaſt elta 


tion in diſcovering, that after a ccnfinement of fix 
months, I only exchange a leſſer miſery for a greater. 


“ Good God, for what am I reſerved ?. without friends, 


without money to ſupport me in my difficulties, or to 


enable me to ſtand another trial with thoſe whom re- 


ward has enriched, and whoſe cauſe has made friends 
of all men; it 1s impoſlible that a poor and helpleſs in- 
dividual ſhould ſtruggle with the ſtorm, or convince 
thoſe who have determined that they will not be con- 
vinced. My Lord, I ſtand an inſtance of fingular 
misfortune, that while my paſſion for the ſex had nearly 


ruined me, a ſanguinary charge of a nature direaly 


oppoſite, ſhould compleat my deſtruction. 


world ; to my God alone, to whom my innocence 1s 


known, and whom in this inſtance at leaſt I have 


not offended, I turn for comfort and 1585 8 
* Though Juſtice be denied me here, a Father ſo kind 
and mercitul, will not refuſe it me as I demand it of 


my proſecutors, on that great day, when the Judges of 
this earth, will themlelves be tried. 
e Had 


+ Theophilus Swift, Eſq, 


ec 
= 


Had it been his gracious will, moſt cheerfully ſhould 
te J have ſought among ſavages in another country that 


1e . protection, which has been denied me in this.” | 
g As I thus told the court at the Old-Bailey, fo it proved 
8 on the ſecond trial at the Seſſion's-Houſe, Clerkenwell, 
nt the tale was told with new recollections and ſeveral va- 
ſe riations. They brought (with an evident deſign to bol- 


ſer it up) Mrs. Miel, who was with them at the time of 
the aſſault, and John Porter their brother, who opened 
the door, and ſaw the Villain, for whom I am miſtaken ; 
however, though J. Porter ſaid he looked at him full in 
the face, and was no way alarmed, he would not {wear that 
I was the man. Nor would likewiſe Mrs. Miel, who 
had a better opportunity than any of them, of noting 
him. Mr. Angerſtein they alſo, produced, whoſe evi- 
dence was very far from adding. to their cauſe, as they 
expected; for he confeſſed, that though they refuſed the 
advertiſed reward” he offered them for convicting me, 
that their ſheet-anchor evidence and friend, John Cole- 
man, had accepted it, and likewiſe he gave an order tq 
a Mr. Taylor for a private ſubſcription to the amount of 
135 Guineas, and the public may believe theſe immenſe 
ſums are the leaſt part of the rewards that perſon has re- 
caved. - --. 5 4 
To enſure a ſecond verdict, which was become ſo ve 
.1mportantty neceſſary oa many accounts, which I ſhall. 
hereafter repreſent, three Counſellors were feed and em- 
ployed to ſupport them, well hackneyed in the manners 
and cuſtoms of the court; though they were only oppo- 
Ting a man, rendered unable by an odious charge, and 
long confinement, to employ even an Attorney to forma 
* brief of his defence, or give a ſolitary guinea to one of 
$ their fraternity to hold it. Notwithſtanding the fate that 
I knew awaited me on the ſecond trial, and though ſen- 
ſible that the popular prejudice was further increaſed by 


1 . the firſt, which hung up judgment over my head, I ad- 

f dreſſed the Court to the following purport : 

f J have ſaid, I ſhould plead guilty to every charge 
© hereafter brought againſt me, but I have ſince deter- 

J | Ws mined 


N 


% mined not to des guilty, under any form, or circum- 


-« ſtances ; as the miſtaken world might Ow be he 


« to think, I acknowledge guilt.” 
I therefore again ſent to Mr. Michel, who came imme- 


diately, without any previous notice, and brought with 
him ſuch of his family as were at home; they were Miſs 


Catherine Armat, Miſs Frances Beaufils, and Mr. John 
Gerfeaux. 

I with only to prove to the world, they were ready to 
ſtand to the truth of what they had before aſſerted. In 
ſhort I was here allo returned Guilty. 

I was next charged by Mary Davis, who 1s a Chair, 
or Waſher-woman, todging in a garret, in Clark's-court, 
Holborn, with aſſaulting her near the top of Chancery 
Jane, about nine o'clock in the evening of the gth of 


May, 1790; to which I alſo affirmed my innocence, by 


pleading not Guilty. 


She had no proof to bring that I was the perſon who 


one her. 


I did not call any evidence to acquit me, though Mr. 


Michel &c. could have poſitively proved, I Was — work 


with them allo at that time. 


The verdict was of courſe likewiſe Guilty. 
The next was of Miſs Elizabeth Baughan, and her 


ſiſter Frances, Shoe-makers, in Henric:ta-ſtreet, Covent- 
Garden, on the 6th of December 1789, at a quarter. 

paſt ſeven in the evening, in Bridge-ſtreet, Weſtminſter : 
I denied being guilty of it, but was told by my Counſel, 
it would be entirely aſeleſs to call any evidence, (which | 


advice I took) though I could have brought two perſons 


who would have proved I was in the houſe where I then 


lodged, all that evening from dinner-time ; which the 

on recollection remembered by ſome remarkable circum- 
ſtances. Another verdict followed of Guilt. | 

For which three offences (of which I truſt, I ſhall yet 
clear myſelf,) I was ſentenced to ſuffer a wretched con- 
finement in Newgate, for the ſpace of SIX YEARS, and 
at the end, to find ſecurity for future good behaviour, 


during the term of ſeven years, in the penal ſum of Four 


Hundred Pounds. 


APPEAL 


| ö 
/ 


AuP M &c. 
Coxscgovs INNOCENCE of the crimes for which 


Jam however impriſoned, prompts me on every occa- 
ſion and opportunity to aſſert it; notwithſtanding the 


Oaths of my intereſted proſecutors with the artifices and 


exertions of their Counſellors, to gain their cauſe. 

Suffering as I do, in the opinion of my countrymen 
in general, who in their eagerneſs to ſeize on ſome per- 
ſon properly upheld to them as deſerving their utmoſt 
vengeance, have been very haſtily led to prematurely 
condemn and execrate me; I have but little inducement 
to conduct myſelf toward them, with any degree of pati- 
ence. 

An upright indignation is the only ſtimulus I can have, 
to attempt a repreſentation of the juſtice which is my 
due; for but too well do I know, it is not in the power 
of any one to requite the injuries I have ſuſtained, and 
remain ſubject to; and I have but little reaſon to think, 
that even my liberty would enſue, though I ſhould prove 
able to convince my countrymen, I am miſtaken for that 
wretch which my foul abhors ; as it would not remove 
the Legal Sentence upon me, and which an mtereſted and 


+ wealthy party will have always ſufficient influence to 


keep ſecure. » £7 4 | 
Extremely as I have ſuffered depreſſion from every 
cauſe that could reduce a man to perfect miſery, and how- 


— 


ever impotent may be my efforts to gain an opinion of 


the world really founded in truth, yet I ſhall feel ſome 
ſolace, that I have retained ſpirit enough to aſſert my 


| Innocence in a proper manner, and openly meet my ac- 


cuſers on every occaſion. 

Though I am legally forced into the walls of miſery 
and deſpair, I ſhall ſuſtain the ſatisfaction of having ated 
as a man, and diſcharged a duty to myſelf, and to the 
community at large, to the utmoſt of my ability. 

I have however had the honor and pleaſure of being 
viſited in my. confinement, by ſeveral intelligent and 

N liberal 


— , 8" 
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formed, that in many places, and on many indent, my | 


Countrymen who poſſeſs ſpirit and penetration to form 
an opinion themſelves, and have time enough t6 reflect 


— — 
3 —— p cute 
” 
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I have above alluded. to, and who ſtands eminently dil. 
tinguiſhed for humanity, wiſdom, and integrity, pub- 


Newlſ-papers, though many of his expreſſions therein 


in every good diſtintereſted and unprejudiced mind, at 
once the ornament and admiration of human nature. 


. „„ 
liberal perſons, who have obſerved and rellected further 


on my caſe, than has generally heen done; and I am in- fan 


cauſe has had advocates. 
Truſting therefore, that .there are more of my fellow- 


juſtly on a mournful cafe, though a Tragedy of but lit- 
tle entertainment, I ſubmit to them, the following 


OBSERVATIONS: jul 


IT muſt be pretty well known, that the Gentleman * 


licly addreſſed the Judge who ſummed up the evidence 
at the Old Bailey, on my caſe. = 
Re he did voluntarily, and without any knowledge of | F 
e: when he. firſt began to write that Pamphlet, which 5 
was from reading even the exaggerated accounts in the 


may appear harſh to ſome perſons, yet they flowed from 
that love of juſtice and manly ſpirit, which renders him. ⁵ 4 


In that publication, he clearly pdinted out many con- 
traditions and abſurdities in the evidence. againſt me, * 
and as concluſively ſupported the validity of the evidence b 
of thoſe reſpectable perſons, by which I truſted I ſhould: "3 k 
have been acquitted of the charges brought againſt me; 
and throughout his epiſtle he has ſpiritedly and fairly 
upheld parties to view, that on juſt diſcrimination, re- 
ally prove directly oppoſite to their ſpecious appearance. 

Further obſervations, ſtill however remain to be made 
on many circumſtances of my caſe ; to which I ſhall add 
ſome of the molt material of his, as many have * 
haps, met with that publication. 


—— 


= Theophilus Swilt, Eſq. bo ARSE OA began a ſecond 

publication on this matter, but was prevented compleating it by * 

the occurrence of. 8 concerns in another kingdom, hi | 

av ar his attendance ; or I ſhould myſeil have repreſented this 
cale to the Public long be fore this time. 

| That 


— 


E. : e 
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That my conduct and demeanor ſince the death of my 
worthy and honourable Father, and previous to the in- 
famous accuſations preferred againſt me, was frequently 
imprudent and extravagant, I too ſenſibly remember; 
but notwithſtanding I might by it have laid myſelf open 
to cruel accuſations, (and in a ſtate of poverty unable to 
defend them) yet I truly declare, that however extra- 
vagant or irregular-I may have been, ſuch conduct was 
never excited but by an affectionate and ardent purſuit 
of the fair ſex, whom I am vilehy thought to hate; and 1 
juſtly aſſert, that every man, or woman, who ſay that 
any action, in any period of my life, was ever committsd 
by me, to ſtamp me a villain, a wretch, or a monſter, 
are guilty of a wicked falſehood; and I hope I ſhall al- 
ways exultingly ſay, ſuch a character is totally contrary 
to my nature F e N 
Some perſons may ſay, what propriety is there in now 
affirming your innocence? thelegillature has appointed 
a regular mode of trying your cauſe; it has been queſti= 
oned in a place that has the province of making all ſuch 
inveſtigations, in that you ſhould have ſought for ac- 
uittal. 1:5 on . | tn 
? But however - plauſible this may ſeem, or though it 


may hold good in moſt caſes, mine is certainly an exceps 


tion; for 1 do affirm, and truſt I ſhall convince every can- 
did and diſintereſted mind, that I did not ſtand. the leaſt 
chance of acquittal, though innocent of the charges 
_ againſt me, I was compleatly and irrevocably pre-judged; 

long before my trial took place, and then both Judge and 
Jury were deceived by appearances, accidentally * unfa- 
vourable to me; and I was in a ſituation entifely 
impotent in the means of reſiſting charges that 
were of ſuch à nature, and ſo numerous, as to 
check the few friends I had, from ſupporting me, who 
would probably under any other circumſtances, have all 
puſhed forward and ſaved me from deſtruction ; but 


they were properly cautious of being involved in odium; 


by countenancing one, who was in an mſtant branded 
with infamy, and beat down with all the force of popular 
prejudice, How great ſoever our reverence ought therefore 

| C | to 
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to be for the difpaſſionate juſtice, which is deſigned by 
our celebrated conſtitution of government ; yet the force 
of popular prejudice, public clamour, and intereſted ex- 
ertions, are invincible; and that ſuch cauſes often pervert 
juſtice, no well-informcd perſon will deny; and there- 
fore nothing ſhall prevent my aſſerting in any way, nor 
on any occaſion, that I am puniſhed unmeritedly ; and 
though I do not purpoſe to fly in the face of all order, I 
will nevertheleſs affirm my innocence, while power re- 
mains, though it ſhould prematurely end my life. 

Judge Buller, who preſided at the firſt trial, was aware 
of the influence of the prejudice againſt me, and ſaying 


to the Jury, © Popular pre ejudice often injures, but ne- 


* yer ſerves the cauſe of juſtice:“ recommended them to 
diſpoſſeſs themſelves of i "4 So did Mr. Mainwaring, at 
the ſublequent trial; but I am afraid, it is not more ef- 
fectual to ſay, * Let me requeſt, you to diſpoſſeſs your- 
« ſelves of prejudice, than it is to deſire a perſon in the 


s deepeſt affliction, not to be unhappy, who will think 


the impreſſion is not involuntary ?” 


I ſhall for a moment call your reckfſeQion to the caſe 
of Lord Dungarven, who a ſhort time after me was un- 


der the necellity of reſiſting an infamous charge at the 


fame Bar that I was; made equally poſitive, and circum- 


ſtantial as mine, and moſt likely intereſtedly too. To 


| this, though undoubtedly innocent, he could only bring 


circumſtantial evidence in denial; he had it not in hes 
wer to prove an alibi, by eight perſons; but what 
then? Dukes, Earls, Barons, and Gentlemen came in 
numbers to appear to his character, as totally incompa- 
tible with the charge ; Counſel were not aſhamed to hold 
nis brief, nor to exert thole talents, powers, and advan- 
tages they hold in the courts ; the popular odium was di- 
rected againſt his accuſer, and a Counſel againſt him, that 
without popular odium, would perhaps have flouriſhed 


with his caſe, was hereby cooled in his efforts to proſe- 
cute; nor was the neceſſary gold wanting to animate the 


d-fending Counlel: his 1 enſued, and I firmly he- 
-  heve 
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lieve juſtly; but this affair ſerves ſtrongly to ſhew, how 


much a character, power, and management 1s neceſſary 


to acquit any man, when onte perſons prove hardy 


enough to charge, and ſwear ſtoutly to it. 


perly, cannot be doubted by any well-informed man, and 
the fury of the Public is eaſily excited to cry halloo! 
on any perſon on whom there is the ſligheſt 


mad cog | 
report of circumſtantial guilt ; and more particularly, if 


the offence is of an odious or horrible nature, the moſt 
trifling accidental incident is always magnified. as it tra- 
vels from ear to ear, like the common flory of a lady that 


had been ſaid to have one morning rejected ſomething as 
black as a crow; who in a little progreffion, was faid: to 


have vomited from one to three black crows. ' 


, - 


That popular prejudice however often prevails impro- - 


Beſides the dreadful effects of prejudice in general, = 


could quote a number of cafes that are on record, where 
individuals have innocently fallen victims, to the effects of 


large rewards being held out to proſecute,” to the gratifi- 
cation of revenge, and to the private views of a. party, as 


well as miſconception... 


When to this I add, that tn any cauſe made a topick of 


public and private converſation, rich and powerful indi- 
_ viduals. are found to be officiouſſy (hough unneceſſarily) 
and eſtabliſh a 


exerting themſelves to procure a Verdi 
claim to popular approbation for ſupporting ambitious 


views. I aſk, whoſe character, liberty, and life, ſhall not 


be in danger? 


Conſidering all this, let me repreſent and call your ima- 
gination to a ſituation, ſome what ſimilar to the one I have 


above alluded to, but of a man unproteſted. FS 
| Conceive a young uninformed man at a Criminal Bar, 

without money, or a bright character, conſequent! 

without friends; attach to him an odious offence, have 


ready a couple of ſtout ſwearers, of a ſpecious and plau- 


ſible appearance, who are to receive the benefits of a 


large quantity of gold, on the belief of their tale. Ex- 
poſe him to the confident and over-bearing attacks ofthree 


- 


or four men, verſed and experienced in all the arts for 


gaining a cauſe, which they are to be well paid for. 
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bangles the influence of theſe men upon. a Jury, and 
of ſupporting any ſpecious pretence of their clients; re- 
member the unlimited power they have of brow- beating, 
. terrifying, perplexing, inſulting, and knocking down all 
evidence contrary to their cauſe, though even perſons 
perhaps of more worthy and candid attention, than that 
they are ſo well feed to ſupport ; from being not only 
diſintereſted evidence, but who at the ſame time incur 
abule and odious reflections, while they give a teſtimo- 
ny, reſulting only from an honeſt regard to truth and 
juſtice, not even induced by habitual friendſhip, or the 
ties of conſanguinity. 

This my countrymen was my caſe, but rendered 0 
ſtill by the exertions of wealthy men, and by the univer- 
ſal influence of that abominable tyrant, prejudice. | 

Mr. Swift in his Pamphlet, page 11 and 12, expreſſes 
with great propriety to Judge Buller, I cannot but lament 
that a poor illiterate man, unverſed in the ſchool of 
«. eloquence and the art of moving the paſſions, is fre- 
« quently left to combat the oratory of them, whole edu- 
* cation hath opened to them all the avenues of the hu- 
* man heart; culled for them all the flowers of perſuaſion, . 
« ant taught the thunders of conviction. to obey their. 
„ command.” 

And page 20, © ] mal} continue to think, that the ac- 
_« culed in this boaſted land of liberty, does not enjoy. 
the ſame privileges with his accuſers.” Alas! too. 
much, too woefully do I know and feel the truth of Mr. 
Swift's remarks ; and from experience I aſſure my Coun- 
trymen, that as things are, inſtead of candour and juſtice, 
and the boaſted impartiality in the trials of Engliſhmen, 
any man in the circumſtances I was, ſtands but a forlorn 
chance in the ſcale of Juſtice, until he comes before that 
Judge, whole penetration is the light and ſpirit of truth, 
and whoſe judgment will ultimately be paſſed on us all. 

The influence and cry was ſo great againſt me, that 
the very Counſel, who on the firſt trial took up my cauſe, 
and received a fee from the only impartial friend I then 
had, began his ue exertions with an apology 

to. 


6 #7 
to my Proſecutors, as only performing a mere. 


] heard him. The moſt ſhallow .perſon' muſt know, 
that Miſs Porter's evidence could not criminate me ſo 
nuch, as an apology ſo unneceſſary, and fo much out of 
Walon. It was a kind of ſurrender of my innocence, a 
Wort of mitigating plea, Let me aſk thoſe who were at 
the trial, did the truly reſpectable Mr. Michel and his fa- 
mily experience ſuch conduct, who came to ſwear, to the 
number of eight, that I was at their houſe at, and for a 
W conſiderable time after the crime had been committed, 
which was laid to my charge? I ſay, did they experience 
ſuch conduct from the Counſel employed againſt me? 
No, far the contrary. They were all inſulted in the 
groſfeſt manner, and contradictions were endeavoured to 
be forced out of them, which they never uttered. * 
W - The conduct of Mr. Pigot, the leading Counſel againſt 
me, ſhould have alſo proper conſideration —He artfully 
WW endeavoured to make Mr. Michel, who was the firſt per- 
ſon that came to prove my alibi, appear to tbe Court and 


offences ;. this was his candid treatment to a Foreigner, a 
| oft reſpectable tradeſman, who could not ſpeak a word 


his ſervice, and had no ſort of obligation to me, came to 
peak that truth, which I verily believe his heart always 

& dictated. I truſt, however, I ſhall be able to bear witneſs 
of. the ſpirited and diſintereſted regard to juſtice of him 
and his family, when they will be rewarded thereby, and 


have already publicly declared, that my heart abhors the 
ſavage deeds which have been committed by ſome creature 


and endeavoured to impreſs the truth, and obtain an in- 
dulgent hearinglikewiſe. But, alas! that was not to be m 
portion. When at the Criminal Bars, I called on Al- 
mighty God to witneſs not only the truth of that aſſertion, 
but that J ever retained the ſtrongeſt affection for the 
| Z fair 


duty; I declare my heart ſhrunk within me, when 


WW Jury, as to be ſuſpected an accomplice with me in ſuch 


or Engliſh ; and who, though I was ſome time diſcharged 


placed above the inſults of artful and deſigning men. 1 


or other; and I affirmed my innocence in a molt ſerious 
manner, in both the Courts wherein I have been proſecuted, - 
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fair ſex, as the comfort and happineſs of the world, and 


aſſurance to tell the Court, after my moſt ſerious decla- 


lemnly ſwear any thing I ſhould wiſh or dictate to them. 


the Court and Jury not to ſuſtain hrs prejudice, that his 1 


tion of a Statute, which could not be paſſed over even with 


(18 ) 


to whom I had endeavoured in every circumſtance of 
my lite, to render aſſiſtance and protection; moreover i 
that, I would at the mot dangerous rilk of my life, reſ. 
cue the very woman, who had ſo barbarouſly purſued me. 
Mr, Pigot, who ſeemed on all occaſions to expect that 1 
his opinions and aſſertions were to paſs 2s law, had the 


rations, that in doing this, I was only mocking public juſ- 
tice, and adding another crime to thoſe I had befove com- 
mitted}; that it was only a trick which had been often 
played, and that it was the greateſt effrontery in me to 
ſet up an alihi; thereby inſinuating, that I was the moſt 
depraved wretch in the univerſe, and that a numerous 
and reſpectable party, with whom I had. quitted all con- 
cerns, were to be ſuppoſed as coming into Court, to ſo- 


He avowed further, that he was convinced of my guilt 
before he came into Court; and when deſiring my proſe- 
cutors to look at ine, his expreſſions were, look at that 
thing, look at that creature ; yet he pretended to requeſt 


cauſe did not want it; and moſt abſurdly made a parade, 
of begging they would at once efface from their minds ali = 
recollection of every ſyllable they had ever heard or read 

about me, or the Monſter, and not to believe I was the | 
man, until it was eſtabliſhed by the evidence he meant 

to produce; and. at the ſame inſtant talked about the 
great obligation the Public owed to the Gentleman, - to 
whom they were ſo much indebted for this proſecution, 
and for bringing the perpetrator to juſtice ; that I had 
only come to be tried a ſecond time, by a milconſtruc- 


me; and cautioned them how they Jet me eſcape, as they 
valued the peace and ſecurity of their own wives and 

daughters. 
Are we to think, that all this conduct of Mr. Abe 8 
was the effuſton of his juſtice, his IR, his diſinter- 
| eſtednels, 
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eſtedneſs, his candour, his liberality, and his manly ſpi- 
rit? Sorry am I to ſay, it however anſwered his purpole. 
8 I have heard Mr. Pigot bears an excellent character as a 
Gentleman and a Philanthropiſt ; I have no inclination 
to ſubvert it, or uſe that language which would be as un- 
manful in my preſent ſituation, as his virulent abuſe was 
to me, when he aſſumed and crowed in his place of ſafety, 
to gain the influence he wiſhed, but which a really good 
cauſe never wants. 5 | 
Though I ſhall not ſay 1 doubt his benign principles, or 
the truth of his ſincerity, I heſitate not to pronounce to 
him, that, / he in his own mind thinks I am guilty of the 
crime I am impriſoned for, I bear the fulleſt teſtimony 
of the Error of his Judgment ; and notwithſtanding his 
opinion of a ſerious appeal to the Author of our Being, 
I ſhall preſently offer my eyidence in that manner, whic 
though he calls a trick, I conſider a moſt folemn proof, 
W and truſt every well-thinking, good, and unprejudiced 
mind, will judge fo too. | | | 
What can a candid and juſt perſon ſay in reflecting, 
= that while I was charged at a Criminal Bar with cruel, 
2 wanton, and unmeaning acts, that after eight perſons had 
come to prove an alibi, a reſpectable young woman allo, 
on her Oath declared to the Court, I had ſaved her life 
trom Drowning, and only excited a laugh. by 
l appeal to them, was this feeling? was this juſtice ? 
was this the ſpirit of Engliſh Law? was this the action of 
2 Monſter? I declare my heart was ready to burſt with - 
W indignation. SIM + | 
| This Philanthropic Mr. Pigot, who was always ſo ready 
with his profeſſions of candour and public ſpirit, did not 
even attempt to ſtifle the laugh ; no, he thought beſt to 
let ſuch material evidence againſt his cauſe thus be 
ſtifled; how his heart accords, he beſt knows: and though 
my diſapprobation of his aſſuming, haſty, and partial 
conduct, I believe he cares little for; yet I will venture 
to tell him, the young woman whoſe teſtimony was thus 
treated, though not poſſeſſing a ſilver toned voice, a 
2 delicate 
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delicate painted face, nor habited in white muſlin, nor 


declaiming the faſhionable cauſe of the day, nevertheleſs 


deſerved far better treatment than ſhe experienced. 

I had never ſeen her after the accident, until ſhe came 
into Court, diſintereſtedly to make that declaration, which 
was not only followed by a contemptuous laugh, but vil- 
lainous inſults from the ſurrounding mob. | 

This honeſt, virtuous young woman, betrayed a true 

and unaffected agitation at the time of giving her evi- 
_ dence; by the treatment of almoſt all around her. 
Thoſe who were at either, or both of the trials, muſt 
well remember the treatment the Miſs Porter's experi- 
enced, that it was of the moſt partial kind. 

Ontheir repreſenting great agitation, and ſhewing every 
ſign of emotion, (except change of colour). It was, pray 
Madam, reſt a little, compoſe yourſelf, don't be diſcou- 


raged, bring a glaſs of water, where's the ſmelling ſalts, 


bring a chair, ſaid one of their Counlel, ſhaking his wig, 
and making a long face at the Jury, fit down Miſs Por- 
ter, don't be afraid, remember the object which you alone 
purſue is public juſtice, &c. &c. 
Here I mult aſk, was it neceſſary for their kind Counſel 
to remind her, public juſtice was her only object? I am 
afraid 1t 1s too true. | 5» 

I aſk alſo, whether the conduct and tranſactions above 
related, is not to be ſuppoled as having their wiſhed-for 
influence, and exciting extreme partiality? Was jt not 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh premature conviction. on an op- 
probed defendant, with any ſet of men, allowing them 
every virtuous intention? Theſe queſtions may ftill 
more certainly be an{wered, when it is known abroad 
| how I was treated. | 8 
I have always heard it maintained, that any man or 
woman at a Bar of ſuſtice, ſhould be preſumed innocent, 
until the Verdict of the Jury is given; that they ſhould 
have every allowance, experience every kind of huma- 
nity, candour, impartiality, and indulgence, Nay, that 
even the very man who ſits as the Judge of their cauſe, 
ſhould be allo their Counſel and Advocate of ſuch proofs, 
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&s thay be adduced in their defence: this is 1 believe 
founded in the ſpirit of Engliſh Law and benevolent juſ- . 
tice, and I ſincerely hope ſuch principles will prevail. 


But with regard to thyſelf, while the manceuvres above 


W ſtated were going on, which in fact were an impoſition on 

clear and impartial underſtandings, many perſons around -_ 
me were exclaiming, Oh, the wretch ! Oh, the villain ! 
and looking toward me with indignant eyes, as the author 
of all the Ladies apparent ſufferings. While telling their 
tale, did they excite a laugh? Were the audience merry 
then? No! no! no! certainly not. "N 


On che ſecond trial, Mr. Swift, who voluntarily came 


into Court to ſupport me, as much as a fngle voice 
could, on finding I would not plead guilty, properly or- 
dered the witneſſes to be kept out of Court. While cach were 
giving their evidence, I detected the newly enriched Cole- 
man, their ſheet- anchor aſſiſtant, who audaciouſly ſwore 


at the Old Bailey, he new I obſerved his following me, 


and acted accordingly, well knowing this muſt have a 
great tendency to procure conviction on me. | 

I fay, notwithſtanding this fair requeſt of Mr. Swift's, 
which the Court had not power of denying, I ſaw this 
Coleman, peeping and liſtening through a broken pane of - 
glaſs, to hear what evidence his fair and intended bride 
-was giving ; and it was with difficulty I could procure 
his removal, on complaining of this inſtance of undue and 
reprehenſible conduct. 3 | | 
I Jak thoſe who were in the Court, was he hiſſed at for 
ſo doing? they well know not, it rather excited invec- 
tives on me for noticing it. At + 

_ I was frequently hiſſed on attempting to ſpeak on very 

important occaſions, and though every thing dear to me 
was at ſtake, and muſt be ſuppoſed under the moſt dread- 
ful anxiety, the Chairman told me ſeveral times, he 
never ſaw a priſoner behave ſo ill, but I knew not for 
what, His want of feeling in this inſtance, I never can 
forgive, for I well knew how much 7 deſerved his pro- 
i; 8 | 4 

Miſs Porter repreſented a want of power, to anſwer 
ſeveral queſtions Mr. Swift put to her; and the audience 
thinking them too harſh for her weak frame to anfwer, or 
3 1 too 
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too important on my part, again called i in hiſſing to their 
aſſiſtance, forgeting that my future welfare might thus be 
determined. 

I pray God to forgive me if I am here unjuſt, or too 
ſevere ; but juſtice to myſelf and to the world, calls on 
me to declare, that I remarked the agitations which Miſs 
Porter ſhewed in the Courts, were at the moſt conventent 
times, when certain queſtions were put, and which were 
of great conſequence to my acquittal. Mr. Swift, whoſe 
true humanity and benevolence can never juſtly be 
= doubted, finding he could not obtain any anſwers, but by 

an appearance of agitation and fainting, declared he was 
not to be influenced by ſtage effect. 

He therefore repeated his queſtions, but they only pro- 
duced a vociferated oppoſition from his numerous anta- 
goniſts. 

Who then can with truth ſay, all this had not a ſenſi- 
ble and powerful effect, even an involuntary effect? it 
cannot but be admitted 

Here I muſt further remark, that as ſoon as Miſs Por- 
ter's cauſe was over, her exquilitely tender feelings and 
emotions died with it. 

For the next cauſe was graced with her and ſiſter's pre- 
ſence in the Gallery of the Court, directly fronting to me, 
and the enſuing Ladies who were to follow her 1. — 
This I ſuppoſe they maintain, can hardly be imagined to 
have raiſed or increaſed their courage and memory to 

{wear poſitively, or to have operated as a memento, how 
ſtoutly and without doubt they done it, though they were 


really not to have © direfly nor indiretly” any ſhare of - 


the immenſe rewards that were held up to the Convictors. 

The condutt of theſe ſubſequent Ladies I ſhall ſpeak 
of, when I come to reflections on the matter of all the 
evidence; I have now fairly ſtated how it was given and 
received, and why the evidence of two was preferred to eight; 
and ſhall conclude this part of the fubject, with quoting 
ſome remarks Mr. Swift makes in his Pamphlet, and with 
introducing ſome Affidavits and Certificates, ſupporting 
the truths of what has been aſſerted by me. 

Mr. Swift ſays, page 210. © Three things my expe- 
te rience in the world hath taught me; that public juſ- 
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« tice, as it is ſometimes adminiſtered, is but another 
word for private revenge ; that prejudice is the nurle of 

error; and reward the mother of perjury.” ö | 
And page 211. That the proſecutors in the preſent - 
* cauſe have been under undue influence of ſome fort or, 
c other, will hardly I preſume be conteſted ; ſtill leſs will 
« it be denied, that the innocence of the accuſed has 
e been loſt in the magnitude of the offence. + | 

% But this was not all that Williams had to contend 

te with: to the learning and abilities of the moſt diſtin- 
« guiſhed lawyers, to the wealth that fed their caule, to 
the active zeal and vigilant attention of an able attor- 
ney, to the rewards of wealthy, but miſguided men, to 
the popular breeze that blew the ſail of beauty before 
it, and anchored her in the port where ſhe was ſure to 
find her beſt protection: the priſoner had to oppole . 
with extreme ignorance, and extreme indigence; a 
* Counſel that rejected a brief, which another apologized 
for accepting; an intimidated Attorney, that abandon- 
« ed him at the moment of trial; menaced and brow- 
te beaten Witneſſes ; unactive Councils, and languid re- 
? folutions; a character defamed and wvilified by men 
RS © and women; a ſtorm of prejudice, that blew down all 
before it, and ſhipwrecked his beſt and faireſt hopes.” 

| After what I have ſtated, I think I may, without aſ- 
ſuming, appeal to the World, whether my Oath, (though 
not admiſſible in a legal Court), is not in truth and in 
men's minds, to be at leaſt as much regarded as my pro- 
ſecutor's, more eſpecially when it is conſidered, that they 
have gained by their's very conſiderably, and that I offer | 
mine after the advantages they have gained, and have 
within a few months endured the confinement allotted to 
expaate that charge; that nothing is now left for me to 
hope or expect, but the future favor of my God, tothe ſoul ' 
of my deceaſed body, which perhaps will periſh by confine- - 
_ for a long period, within the walls of a loathſome 
Jail. : | 
If therefore any circumſtances of human life ſhould 
ever operate to cauſe ſeriouſnels, repentance and religious 
truth, ſuch are thoſe of my fitaation ; they ſeverely teach 
me a leſſon, ſeldom experienced at my early time, that 
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all purſuits in it but thoſe of virtue and religion, are not 
only trivial and unavailing, but are the ſource of preſent 
and future 182 


THE OATH. 


1 requeſted the attendance of Mr. 3 Wilkes, 
at Newgate, who accordingly came, with proper official 
attendants, and before them uttered as follows : 

« I do moſt ſolemnly and unequivocally declare to my 
« Countrymen before Almighty God, that I never com- 
emitted, or cauſed to be committed, any of thoſe offen- 
e againſt the Laws of my Country; for which I am 
« ſentenced to a long and miſerable confinement. In the 
« moſt earneſt manner I again appeal to that infinitely 
« Great and Wiſe Power, whoſe gracious favor muſt 
« be the ultimate proſpe& of us all, for the truth of 
* my innocence of thoſe enormous tranſactions. | 

« Believing, that by his omniſcience and juſtice he 

« witneſſes the actions of the virtuous and wicked for 
te their due reward or puniſhment hereafter, I humbly 
* and ſeriouſly ſolicit his preſent and future protec- 
* tion, according to my truth in theſe aſſertions; 
« and if I now repreſent falſhood, that my Almighty 
« Father may conkign me to everlaſting perdition and 
« endleſs torture. 
« Conſcious therefore of.ſuffering unmeritedly for the 
above crimes, committed by another perſon or perſons, 
* with fincere repentance of other tranſgreſſions, and 
8 * ſoliciting his protection, I ardently pray. 


« So help me God, 
" RHYNWICK WILLIAMS. 2 


I certify that Rhynwick Williams made the above be- | 
claration on Oath, 


March the 20th, 1792. 


Sworn i in London haſten me, - 


JOHN WILKES. 
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. OBSERVATIONS on the foregoing. A 
I cannot but reflect how incompetent the human mind 
Ws found to be, in always forming a juſt opinion of many 

of the occurrences of human life, and how liable it is to 
Wieceptions from miſtakes and chance appearances ; that 
ow often before Judges, who have ſeemed to poſſeſs the 
eight of human wiſdom and benevolence, and Juries, 
hoſe judgments (without prejudice) no intereſt could 
Wias. The courſe of juſtice has been perverted, and in- 
Wnocent men deemed. guilty, through the evidence of 
alſe witneſſes; and in how many inſtances the wolf has 
appeared in the cloathing of a lamb * how much horror 
has been excited at various times, on truth darting her 
divine rays, declaring the villain has eſcaped ; while in- 
nocence has borne the miſplaced puniſhment ? 'we ſee 
Wt herefore, what great penctration and impartiality is ne- 
Wcellary for the adminiſtrators of juſtice. Could I but 
9 what paſſed in the Courts wherein I was tried, a 
andid mind would ſoon have commiſerated my ſituation. 
= As I however have due reſpect for the inſtitutions of 
1 uſtice, I ſhall not offer my cenſure; but only remark, that 
e obſervations were made on very important points in 
y favor, and that the trifling and inſignificant variati- 
ns in the evidence to prove my alibi, (on which much 
treſs was laid) might have been reconciled, in conſider- 
ing the great number of perſons who came into Court to 
give a teſtimony of facts, after a leple of fix months. — 
That ſuch might be ſuppoſed to occur, particularly as they 
were not in the interim either pre-examined or pre-tu- 
tored, which evidently appeared; but they all agreed po- 
ſitively to the fact, in point of time Fd place. I ſhall 
hereafter produce an Affidavit of two more, in addition 
to the Alibi, which corroborates with the evidence I pro- 
duced, Who can ſay they are ſafe under any accuſations, 
when ſo reſpectable and pointed an Alibi is of no ſervice ? 

Mr. 'Swift having obtained Copies of the information 
given by the Miſs Porter's, at Bow-ſtreet, had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing them, and pointing out the contra- 
dictions of their ſtories at different periods; therefore I 
ſhall quote ſome of them, as many may read this Memo- - 
rial, who have not that of Mr. Swift's. 


The: 
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The firſt obſervation he makes upon hearing that a Mrs. 
Miel was in company with them at the time they were 
aſſaulted, who was neither ſtunned nor wounded, but un- 
embarraſſed, conſequently capable of ſwearing to the man 


more than Ann Porter, who tells you, the did not ſee him 
till the had received the wound, which was four inches 


deep, and ten in length, and was enough to make any wo- 


man totally incapable of making obſervation. That it 
muſt appear ſhe is too conſcientious to ſwear hat ſhe 
knows to be falſe : likewiſe the Brother, who had a com- 
pleat view. of his perſon, upon opening the door would not 
ſwear to me; though when he 20 the man, aſked his ſiſter 
Sarah, if that man belonged to her company. This, (though 
not inſerted in the Trial that was publiſhed) they cannot 
contradict. Martha and Rebecca, the ſiſters, who were 
not preſent when Ann and Sarah were aſſaulted by the 
Monſter, were brought upon the plan of ſtrengthening the 
other's evidence ; but could only fox, they had ſeen me be- 
fore, which was perfectly true; but that does not infer, 
that I muſt be that Monſter who wounded her ſiſter : had 
they come to {wear, that the ſiſters Ann and Sarah told 
them, that the inan who had fo cruelly treated them was 
him, they nick-named their old acquaintance, they could 
- not have forgot that, and would have taken good care it 
ſhould be known. Had this occurred, it would have ap- 
peared a proof of guilt ; as it did not occur, it muſt ap- 
pear as one proof of my innocence. 

There is alſo their Father, Mother, Brother, Mrs. Miel, 
the Surgeon who dreſſed the wound, and heard the ſtory; 
not one of them would come forward to ſay they ever heard 
them ſpeak to that purport. 

I ſhall here mention, as conciſe as poſlible, the particu- 
lars of our knowing each other: I remember them by 
ſight ſome years, as I believe moſt young men do, who 
have frequented the Park, Kenſington Gardens, and other 
places devoted to gallantry. I frequently ſolicited an ac- 
quaintance, but was not ſucceſsful. I had the vanity to 
perſcvere whenever chance threw them in my way.; and as 
my company did not prove agreeable to the Ladies, I was 
called ſkopman, and told to go my way to the ſhop counter, 


. I in return, recollect ſaying one evening, I think Aer 
{cl 
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this ſtands contradicted; ſhe fays ſhe did not obſerve him 
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ſelf as good as a certain Captain, with whom you made a 
ſhort excurſion : this was all the ſubject of the groſs abuſe 
and indelicate language, ſo much talked of by them. Mr. 
Swift has explained this more particularly. 

I ſhall now begin with Miſs Porter's. contradictions :— 
She ſwore at the Old Bailey, ſhe knew the Priſoner as he 
walked up to the top of the whole flight of ſteps, at her 


father's door; whereas any one may convince: themſelves, 


that the entrance of Pero's Bagnio, St. James's-ſtreet, is 
level with the ſtreet, and there is not one ſingle ſtep. If 
therefore there are no ſteps, how could ſhe know or re- 
member me at the top of them? | 

Ann Porter, at Bow-ſtreet ſwore, that on the firſt alarm 
and agitation of her ſiſter, (which ſhe ſays happened a few 
doors up St. James's-ſtreet,) ſhe ſaw the Priſoner: the 
ſame lady tells you at the Old Bailey, that on the firſt 
alarm and agitation of her ſiſter, ſhe did not ſee the Pri- 
ſoner ; nor did ſhe diſtinguiſh what her ſiſter ſaid, except 
deſiring her to run, which ſhe did; and ſays it was not then, 
but afterwards, that ſhe ſaw the Priſoner, and that was 
when he walked up to the top of the ſteps. NEO 
Ibis ſame Ann Porter, at Bow-ſtreet, ſwore the Pri- 
ſoner followed them very cloſe, till they came to their own 
door : at the Old Bailey ſhe tells you, he did not follow 
her at all, for that ſhe did not ſee him before fhe felt the 
blow that wounded her. k 

This ſame conſiſtent Lady ſwore at Bow-ſtreet, it was 
nat the bottom of St. James's-ſtreet that the man ſtruck 
Sarah, but after they arrived at their owr- door; for that 
the Priſoner walked on to the next houſe, and returned to 
ſtrike her ſiſter Sarah on the head: at the Old Bailey, the 
knows nothing of this. ; 

Now for Miſs Sarah's contradictions: ſhe ſwore at 
Bow-ſtreet, that the Priſoner ſtruck her while ſhe was at 
her own door; at the Old Bailey ſhe ſays on Oath, that, 
he ſtruck her a violent blow on the head, at the bottom 
of St. James's-ſtreet, not at her own door; in another 


part of her evidence ſhe ſays, when ſhe firſt ſaw him, he | 


was ſtanding with his back to the Palace, looking down. 
St, James's-ſtreet, inſtead of up the ſtreet : at Bow-ſtreet 


tull 


— 


a 
till the got to her own door, whete ſhe received the vio- 
lent blow. v6 | W 

Ann ſays at one time, on being wounded, ſſte only felt 
a ſtrange ſenſation; but on croſs examination confeſſes, 
the blow ſhe received was very violent indeed; that in 
coneſquence of it, The was greatly alarmed and fluttered. 
The two liſters both agree at diff-rent times, that neither 
of them ſaw the man, till they felt his blows. In the 
midſt of all their agitation, it cannot be ſuppoſed they 
could poſſibly take ſufficient notice to ſwear truly to the 
man. eng 2 8 oth 
Ann was aſked at the Old Bailey, how long it was after 
the circumſtance happened, before ſhe ſaw the Priſoner ? 
ſhe replied, not till the Sunday evening, as I was walking 
in the Park, on the 13th of June, which was the time they 
ſent Coleman after me. | ge hs | 
When Sarah was examined, ſhe ' was queſtioned when' 
ſhe next faw him; ſhe replied, I ſaw him the week before 
he was apprehended go down St. James's-ſtreet, as I'wzs 
fitting at work at the front window, and my fiſter ſtand- 
ing at the other; and I ſaid to my ſiſter, good God! 
Nancy, look over the way; and ſhe faid, there is the 
wretch that wounded me. We ſent two men after him, 
who unfortunately followed another man: this is the firſt 
time you hear, the wretch who had before inſulted them 
with ſuch /hocking language, talked of as the Monſter. The 
whole of this ſtory appears therefore poſitively contra- 
dictory. | | | 5 
They ſaid, that the ſtreet being illuminated, gave ſuffi- 
cient light to ſee the the offender. Mr. Swift, on the 12th 
of Auguſt following, (when the ſtreet was brilliantly illu- 
minated) took the trouble of going there with his ſon, and 
placed himſelf in the ſituation where the Monſter was 
deſcribed to have ſtood, and his ſon facing him; notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtreet was ſo light, a bow window projecting 
from each fide the Bagnio, entirely darkened the door- 
way, ſo that the ſon proteſted he ſhould not have known 
his father, had he not been acquainted for what purpoſe 
he had been placed there. They then exchanged ſitua- 
tions, and the father made the fame oblervation.* 


The 
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* The witneſſes told the Court they e me from 

IVY the crowd at Bow- ſtreet, on the day of my examination. 
Was this ſo ſurprizing, when they had me an hour and a 


felt half in their parlour the preceding evening, and dreſſed 
es, in the ſame blue and buff ? If they knew me ſo well, how 


in is it that when they went to Bow-ſtreet to lodge informa- | 
ed. tion and give a deſcription of the man who had aſſaulted 
ler 


them, that they deſcribed a man, whoſe figure, age, fea- 
tures, complexion, and dreſs, was ſo different to mine ? 
There was after them, one or two more of the wounded 
Ladies who had laid information at the ſame place. Bills 
were poſted up in conſequence of it, in all 2 of the 


er town, deſcribing the man: any one may ſatisfy them- 
r? ſelves by ſeeing me, that I do not in any reſpect anſwer 
ng to any part of their deſcriptions. As I have before ex- 
ey preſſed—a cloſe-bodied coat, pepper and falt colour, and 


buttons of the ſame, made very ſhort, which was found in 
my lodging, was produced in Court. Miſs Porter's 
{wore that to be the great coat that covered another worn 


28 by me, the 18th of of January, 1790. The Jury replied, 
d- certainly that is not a ſurtout: nevertheleſs, it was paſſed . 
d! over. If it ſhould be required, I will produce at leaſt half 
he a dozen witneſſes, full as reſpectable as the Miſs Porter's, 


to prove, that I did not buy that coat till the month of 
April, 1790. Icould have proved this in the Courts, but 
I never conceived that this coat, which was carried to 
Bow-ſtreet, would be called in to ad the caule, which was 


a- bought three months after Miſs Porter's were aflaulted. 
* The coat I have by me, and mean to keep it, to prove 
n- that it is an impoſſibility to get it over another coat. 
th Curioſity has brought numbers of people to ſee me 


ſince my confinement, and to purchaſe my flowers, 
Who have exclaimed with the greateſt ſurprize, © Is 
this the man called the Monſter? why he does not 
in any reſpe& anſwer the deſcription given by Miſs 
« Porter's and others?“ and when I have produced the 
coat ſworn to, (and related what paſſed about it) they 
have held up their hands with aſtoniſhment. 
The learned Judge laid great. ſtreſs upon that part of 
Sarah's evidence, where ſhe lays, the firſt time ſhe law the 
man, was at the bottom of St. James's-ſtreet ; that he 
E ſtared 
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ſtared her in the face, and ſaid, oh! oh! and inſtantly 
gave her a violent blow on the back part of her head; 
but this learned Gentleman was not acquainted with the 
firſt ſtory at the place of examination, where ſhe ſaid, as 
(I have before related) that ſhe did not ſee him at all, 
until he ſtruck her at her own door. ” 

The Judge allo ſaid in his addrels to the Jury, if you 
imagine that he did not perceive he was purſued by Cole- 
man, it takes of a great deal from the weight of the evi- 
dence. But Coleman tells you, he is poſitive he did. 
His bare aſſertion, that I knew he followed me, was, 
however, no proof; nor did he bring any circumſtance 
forward that could prove it. 

Mr. Swift, page 119 to 125, very ingeniouſly points 
out the abſurdities of this part of Coleman's evidence : 
it muſt appear a likely ſtory, that if I knew Coleman was 
following me, and for what purpole, that inſtead of mak- 
ing my eſcape, that I did not attempt it, which that cow- 
ardly impotently creature could not have prevented, for 
I could have knocked down half a dozen ſuch as him, 
with the greateſt eaſe. On the contrary, I went about 
my buſineſs, which was to make an enquiry of {ome 
perſons about employment, and ' paſſed Miſs Porter's 
door three d:fferent trmes that evening, which he confeſſes. 
I fav, is this a probable flory, that I ſhould thus run my 
head, as it were, into the Lion's mouth ? Then what 
followed afterwards was equalty improbable. 

The laſt place he followed me to, was Mr, Smith's, in 
Southmoulton-ſtreet, where T had buſineſs. But before 
J proceed, I mull remark another circumſtance ; juſt be- 
fore I ſtopped at Mr. Smith's, I called at Mr. Pearſon' $, 
in Vere-ſtreet, having buſineſs allo with him and his 
wife; there was not any one at home, and as I ſtood at 
the door, the daſtardy fellow began his manly attack, 
(and it was then I firſt obſerved him) by faying as he him- 
ſelf expreſſes, as I was leaning on the rails, I told him, 
« fays J, this is an empty houſe,” 1 thanked him for his 
information, and told him he was miſtaken ; then he 
continues in his evidence to the Court: * I behaved in 
© this Kind of way, peeping over his thoulder, and making 


" Hopping with my hands, and I was going to knock him 
&« down 


(3 3 
* down. once or twice. 1 then followed him very cloſe in- 
« deed. to South Moulton-ſtreet—I could not conceive 


„ what the, Fribble could mean by ſuch very ſtrange fort 


« of behaviour, which I related to Mr. Smith, when I was 
« in his parlour, and really thought he was deranged in 
« his intellects.“ < 

Coleman was queſtioned by their Counſel :=Did you 
follow him in ? (meaning to Mr. Smith's houſe) he 
anſwered, No. I was prevented by the maſter of the 
houſe. His own words prove contrary at Hicks's Hall,. 
where he ſaid, Mr. Smith came out and deſired him to 
walk in; and Mr. Smith, who is a much more reſpecta- 
ble tradeſman than Coleman, can, and will corroborate 
that, if called upon Oath. 

He ſaid alſo, he was kept 3 time in the dark, in 
Mr. Smith's parlour, to make it appear Mr. 8. wanted to 
ſcreen me. 

Hearing Mr. Swift was writing on my caſe, he volun- 
tarily waited him, to expreſs his concern that he was not 
examined at the Old Bailey, concerning what palled at 
his houſe the evening I was there; it was for that pur=, ' 
poſe he attended the Court, not concerning my charac- 
ter. So far, from his demanding admittance, which he 
ſwears to have done, (added to Mr. Smith's preventing 
him) Mr. Smith went to the ſtreet door, (which had not 
been ſhut from the time I entered) and found him as my, 
friend deſcribes, diſplaying his yalour at the rails, as Miſs 
Porter afterwards diſplayed her veracity at the top of the 
flight of ſteps. Mr, Smith can prove it was at my re- 
queſt that he went out and ſpoke to him: and after inter- 
rogating him, whether he wanted any perſon in his houſe, 
actually made the fellow come in and explain himſelf. 
He ſaid, trembling, (at the trial he confeſſes he was a [it- 
le agitated) that I had inſulted ſome Ladies of his ac- 
quaintance ; at which I exclaimed, good God! I never 
in my life inſulted any Ladies, and told him he mult be 
miſtaken ; gave him my direction and parted. As I was 
going to my Mother's, in Jermyn-ltreet, near Mils Por- 
ters again, making the fourth time, which was the di- 
rection given to Coleman, and where | was always to 


de ae ol, (notwithſtanding Mr. Pigot's allertion to 
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the contrary, which was only deſigned to calumniate me) 
I met Coleman again, inſtead of avoiding him which I 
might have done. I fir/t ſpoke to him, ſaying, © fo Sir, 
we meet again ;” joined him, and at his requeſt went 
with the greateſt readineſs to the Ladies he ſaid I had 


inſulted, when to my great ſurprize, he ſtopped at the door 


of the Bagnio, which I knew was Miſs Porter's reſidence ; 
« Is it here,” ſays I, © what Miſs Porter's,” (whole ſtory 
1 had heard of) I then inſtantly went in, knowing 1 
never had ſaid or done any thing to Miſs Porter's, that 
required me to ſtand in awe of them, little thinking what 
was to follow. The filly, though cunning fellow, confeſ- 
ſed he thought after we parted, that he ſhould have ſecu- 
red me, that if I was guilty, I ſhould take ſo good an op- 
portunity to abſcond. X 

This circumſtantial, enriched, and kindly rewarded 
. evidence of Miſs Porter ſwore, that when we were 
going into the houſe, he ſaw Ann and Sarah croſſing St. 
James's-ſtreet ; and immediately after ſays, the Ladies 
were fainting in the parlour. Now, as it was hight 
enough to diſtinguiſh the ſiſter's croſſing the ſtreet, which 


I believe was the caſe; how came it to be entirely dark 


half an hour before, in Mr. Smith's parlour, (which is a 
very light room?) The Reader muſt ſuppoſe, that a con- 
fiderable time elapſed from the time of Coleman's intro- 
duction to Mr. Smith's, where he ſtaid talking until we 
arnved at the Bagnio. \ 

The Judge dwelt ſtrongly ' upon another part of Cole- 
man's evidence, where the melancholy ſcene of the 
fainting Ladies is deſcribed. The learned Judge, whole 
feelings are ſo much to be honored, was not however ac- 
quainted that ſome ſort of Ladies can faint at any time, 
when occaſion requires it, as eaſy as a crocodile ſheds 
tears. Coleman there ſays, when I was accuſed of the 
crime, (in Porter's parlour) I made no reply, but ſat 
filent ; this aſſertion had its deſired effect upon his Lord- 
ſhip. But I fay in anſwer to this, that I made uſe of 
every argumeut in my power to convince them I was 


not the man; begged they would ſend for my friends, or 


for Mr. Michel, who would prove their miſtake. I like- 


wile named ſeveral neighbours, houſe-keepers, who 
| | knew 
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knew me ſufficiently ta give Bail for that night, all 
of which was refuſed. The, reafon was evident: 
Mr. Angerſtein offered gol. reward upon the commitment 
of any man that might be apprehended. There was at 
leaſt five or fix other perſons in the room, beſides the 
Porter's family, who were all ſtrangers to me, therefore 
eatinot bring any of them forward to prove the truth of 
this. . 
Next morning I was taken before Sir Sampſon Wright, 
in Bow-ftreet : having heard Miſs Porter's charge againſt 
me, at that moment I urged the circumſtance by which L 
could prove my innocence, which Mr. Michel and hid 
family, and work-people, on my trial ſwore to be 
true. | 

Sir Sampſon Wright himſelf obſerved, I did not anſ- 
wer the deſcription of Miſs Porter's Monſter, and have 
heard it ſaid, he does not believe me to be the man. I 
was at that time much indebted to his humanity, or ſhould 
have been torn to pieces by the ſurrounding mob. They 


to, and his inſtrument found in the pocket, and that was a ſuf- 
ficient proot of guilt to them. ; 


others who have viſited me in my confinement that were 


man at Bow-ſtreet they ſwore to. 

I ſhall here relate ſome of the moſt principal circum- 
ſtances that appeared in my favor; and more that would 
have been proved, had my part of the buſineſs been pro- 
perly conducted: by this, I do not mean to caſt the leaſt 
reflection on Mr. Fletcher, the Attorney employed, as he 


few hour's notice, my caſe having been thrown up by 


time to arrange the buſineſs; but from the influence of 
my enemies, was prevailed on to delerted me a very ſhort 
time before my trial“. 


a 


Mr. Swift, in his Pamphlet, page 128 Note, ſpeaks more parti- 
cularly on this point. | | 


were told I was the Monſter, that my very coat was fworn 


Great numbers of Ladies appeared at this place, and 


wounded by the Monſter, have declared I was not the 


took up the buſineſs under the greateſt diſadvantages, at a 
the perſon who was firſt employed, and had ſufficient . 


( 34 ) 

For this reaſon, numbers of witneſſes who attend. 
ed were not called on, and ſome that were, was not 
queſtioned on the ſubject they came to give their teſti- 
mony, and of ae importance towards obtaining my 
acquittal. rt, the whole on my part was a ſcene of 
codiiow neglect, oppoſed to the greateſt regularity 
and good management. For inſtance, Sophia Cameron, 
and Sarah Brady, known by their employers for man 
years to be honeſt, virtuous, young women, with unble- 
miſhed characters, and worked with Mr. Michel at the 
time I was with him, appeared to ſpeak to the following 
purport : I here repreſent their Teſtimony made ſince. 


Copy of their Afﬀedavit, made before the Mag iſtrates af Tuſtice 
Hyde's Office, St. Martin $ Street, | 
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- The Kino againſt W1LLIAMS. 
* 
= Mrs. Sophia Cameron, the wife of James Cameron, 
* Taylor, of North-ſtreet, Weſtminſter ; ; and Mrs, Sarah 
« Brady, the wife of Andrew Brady, Hair-dreſſer, of 
% Watling-ſtreet, St. Paul's Church-yard ; 
* This day came before me, and voluntarily: made 
« Oath and ſay, that they were employed by Mr. Michel, 
* of Dover-ltreet, to manufacture Artificial Flowers, at 
* the time that Rhynwick Williams alſo worked for 
« him. 
« That they left the ſaid Rhynwick Williams at work 
« at the ſaid Mr. Michiel's, between one and two o'clock 
« in the forenoon of the 18th of January, 1790, when 
1 they requeſted leave of abſence, (it being her Majeſ- 
« ty's Birth-day) they wiſhed to recreate themſelves for 
e the afternoon; that on their return to work at theuſual 
© hour next morning, they ſaw a quantity of Trimming, 
* which they were told was for Mrs. Abington, and had 
been began and finiſhed fince they left work the day 
* before. 
That they clearly recollect its being ſaid in the work- 
* room by Mr. Michel, Miſs Michel, and Catharine Ar- 
« mat, Mr, * had ſtaid till paſt twelve the laſt night, 
cc to 
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« to finiſh it ; and they declare, they poſitively 
« believe, that ſo much work as appeared to have 


« that remained in the houſe, if Rhynwick Williams had 
« not ſtaid very late the over night, to aſſiſt in doing it. 


c him wear a great or upper coat. 
« when they were called on the trial of Rhynwick Wil- 


« his character. 7 

« That at the requeſt of Rhynwick Williams, they 
'« now make this depoſition, and purely from the ſame 
« difintereſted' regard to truth and juſtice, which they 
believe alone induced Mr. Michiel and his family to 
* come forward and ſpeak to the ſame purport. 


« SOPHIA CAMERON, 
«c 2 
SARAH BRAD. 


Sworn. before me this 12th Day of April, 1792, 
| B. KENNETT. 


Theſe were two out of the three Engliſh women, the 
Court was tald of being abſent on that day, | 


Alibi when addreſſing the Jury, by ſaying there did not 
appear to be any particular circumſtance occur on the 
night of the Queen's Birth-day, more than any other 
night, to bring to their recollection what paſſed about 
me, On the contrary, I aſſert with all deference and 
reſpect, that had it been on any other night than, that 
remarkable one, they could not have ſo clearly recol- 


Mrs. Abington's dreſs. being ' ordered, and the buſtle 
that part of the town is always in, that they recollected 
beyond the leaſt doubt : likewiſe Mr. Gerfeaux's books, 
which were ſent for to the Court, proved it. He at 
the ſame time gave an unequivocal teſtimony of his hav- 


ing 


« been done, could not have been executed by thoſe. 


They depole allo, that they never at any time ſaw ; 
« That they ſhould have given the above teſtimony 


« ljams, but the Counſel only queſtioned them touching 


Now, had the learned Judge heard theſe additional 
witneſſes to the Alibi, he would not have difcredited that 


lected. It was from that particular circumſtance of 
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„ Na: 
ing drawn the pattern himſelf, and. given the order on 
the evening of the Birth-day, and received the quantity 
of eight yards of Trimming, at _ — yard, by ne or 
ten o'clock the next morning, the 

Becauſe it was the Birthday, was the aa has 
Mrs. Cameron, Brady, (and others) took half a holiday, 
which is always cuſtomary on the Birth-day ; as moſt 
people, (whoſe buſineſs is relative to Court drefles) are 
greatly hurried for ſome time before a Birth-day, and not 
only work early and late, but frequently all night, not 
excepting Sundays ; therefore, when the Birth-day ar- 
rives, they are glad of reſt or recreation, and look upon 
it as a kind of charter among them. » 

This being the caſe, the principal work-mangle Were 
abſent. Mr. Michel was“ obliged to exert himſelf more 
than uſual, and even called in the ſervant of the houſe to 
aſſiſt, which he never did before : this of courſe proved 
ſomething particular and uncommon paſſed with her, to 
bring to her recollection it was that night, and the work- 

ople abſent becauſe it was a holiday. 

This Mary Armat, (the ſervant) clearly recollected and 
depoſed, that when ſhe let me out that night, ſhe noticed 
how exactly the clock went with the watchman. Ca- 
_ her filter, and Miis Michel, clearly remember 
it; but, becauſe Mr. Michiel did not recollect it, it was 

looked upon as a material contradiction. But Catharine 
Armat's evidence accounts for that, as ſhe ſays it was 
ſpoke in Engliſh, and Michel is a ſtranger to the lan- 
guage, It was another misfortune to me, that ſome of 
my principal witneſſes did not ſpeak or underſtand Eng- 
liſh, and I am informed my evidence did not gain in the 
tranſlation. Even the Trials that were publiſhed were 
partial, and tending to prejudice the Reader; in ſhort, 
as my worthy advocate remarks, it appeared as if a fata- 
lity attended me in the whole affair. 

A Miſs Reynolds, who was in company with one of 
the four Ladies that was wounded the ſame night, and 
near the ſame time, as Miſs Porter, and in the ſame 
ſtreet, was ſubpœnaed to the Court to prove, that 
W Mliams was not the man who wounded her friend, 
Mils Toullaint; of Sackville-ſtreet ; but like others, ſhe 

| was 


0 
1 ( 97.) 
was not called. The names of the other Ladies, were 
Harlow, Felton, and Burney, none of whom would ſwear. 
I was the man. 4 p | 
- I now ſee the folly of having defended myſelf before the 
Magiſtrates—my Proſecutors being in poſſeſſion of my 
Caſe, furniſhed their Counſel with inſtructions accord- 
ingly. Mr. Pigot, in firſt opening the tale, tells the 
Court, he hears that Williams means to defend himſelf 
by proving an Alibi ; but infinuates, the witneſſes are 
\ ſuch, as are not to be believed, (before they are ſeen or 
heard) and that his witneſſes are ſuch, as can hardly be 
ſuppoſed to perjury themſelyves: but had Sir Sampſon 
Wright's books been introduced, this great man would 
have looked very little. _ | 
The variation of my evidence from firſt to laſt, was 
but trifling : the main points were clearly eſtabliſhed, that 
I was at work that night till half after twelve, upon 
Mrs. Abington's order, and that Mr. Michel could not 

have completed it without my afhiſtance. F 
I ſhall next proceed to repreſent ſome further particu- 


* 


lars that paſſed on the ſecond trial, at Hicks's Half, where 


1t:muſt have appeared to every unprejudiced and juſt Ob- 
ſerver, that revenge was not the leaſt part of their induce- 
ment to perſevere, on account of Mr. Swift's vindication 
of me, which brought to light many things they wiſhed to 
bary in oblivion. His magnanimity deſerves the higheſt 
encomiums of every ſpirited man, in meeting his opponents 
face to face, and not perſiſting in my pleading guilty ; but 
to hear all they had to ſay, though he met their accuſa- 
.tions under every diſadyantage, as half the obſervations 
and queſtions he ſhould have made, were loſt for want of a 
Brief and an aſſiſting Counſel. Every friend I had remain- 
ing, adviſed me to plead guilty, and I knew the propriety 
of the advice. I had no reaſon to hope or expect the evi- 
dence I brought, would fare the leaſt better than at the 
former trial, but that my enemies would amend their 
ſtory, leave out their former cantradictions, (which Mr. 
F Swift 
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Swift pointed out in his Vindication,) and feel the ſtrong | 


neceſſity there was I ſhould be convicted a ſecond time, 
or how would they and their party appear? How 
would that wealthy perſon have appeared, who had uſed 
ſuch influence to procure my conviction, before he had 
heard my defence? How would the party have looked 
and felt, on refunding the immenſe rewards they had re- 
ceived ? I ſay, where would Coleman have found it to 
return ? Mr. Angerſtein confeſſed having paid this Cole- 


man the zol. for my commitment, and gave an order to 


one Taylor, who collected the ſubſcription, to the amount 
of 135 guineas, and this 1s the leaſt part of his rewards ; 
Notwithſtanding all theſe reflections, I could not bring 
myſelf to acknowledge guilt in any, form, when my heart 
ſhrunk with horror at the idea of the crime. * 
M.iſs Porter at this place, ſwore herſelf diſintereſted, her 
fine feelings were greatly ſhocked at Mr. Swift's making a 
doubt of it, and aſking her ſome queſtions to that pur- 

Pole. | 
Mr. Swift aſked Miſs Porter, finding ſhe had not then 

received any ſhare in the rewards. 

' Had you directly or indirectly any intereſt through the 
medium of Mr. Coleman? © Intereſt, Sir! I wonder how 
« you can aſk me ſuch a queſtion. What connexion have 
« with Mr. Coleman? Good God, Sir, No.” This ſhe 
ſwore, though ſhe was about to marry Coleman, and did 
ſhortly after ! Hear and think of this my Countrymen 
— that was another weighty inducement to ſtrain every 
int to procure a ſecond conviction, or that plan mult 
have failed. This ſecond trial was publiſhed, but only 
ſtating the heads of what paſſed, and that in the moſt 
partial manner; therefore I ſhall not relate any more of their 
variations and additions (to this new ſtory) as they are not 
in print. Mrs. Miel appeared there to ſay, ſhe was ſtruck 
alſo, when Mils Porter and her ſiſter were aſſaulted, which 
| never 
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never was heard before, but ſhe would not ſwear I was 


the man. 


Miſs Porter's ſaid, when I met them in the Park or 
other places, I blaſted them, and threatened to drown 


them in blood. If this was the caſe, how was it ſo mate- 


rial a circumſtance ſhould not be brought forward on the 

firſt trial, when it was differently repreſented ? And why 
did they not cauſe to be. apprehended and puniſhed, a 

man who ſhould uſe ſuch threatening and horrid lan- 
guage, which undoubtedly might in ſuch a caſe be 

done! 

I preſume no man, if required by Miſs Porter's, would 
have refuſed to ſecure ſuch a perſon ; it could not be the 
want of opportunity, as they ſay it paſſed in the day, 
and in public walks; in ſhort, they wiſh to make the 
world believe any thing, but the rallery about the Cap- 
tain. I have every reaſon to ſay, that I am ſorry for 
my folly and imprudent conduct; but Mrs. Cole- 
man has had her revenge, and her Huſband his re- 
ward, . 

Mr. Swift's publication alarmed them much, and they 
began to think, that the eloquence of Mr. Pigot was not 
ſufficient to ſupport their cauſe a ſecond time, though he 
was ſucceſsſul at firſt. | 

Meſſrs. Sheppard and Fielding were employed to ſup- 
port Mr. Pigot, who alſo had the occaſional al- - 
ſiſtance of Mr. Garrow. Muſt it not appear a bad cauſe 
that required ſuch great ſupport ? One ſingle voice was 
all they had to contend with: had not the truly wor- 
thy Mr. Swift pleaded for me diſintereſtedly as he did, 
they would have had it all their own way, without the 


leaſt oppoſition. 


When this trial was over, Counſellor Fielding compli- 
mented the Jury for the Verdict they had given, and at 
the ſame time ty betrayed, the party had been ſpurred 

revenge, by Mr. Swift's book, ſaying, Tou have 


Gentlemen the ſatisfaction, I will now tell you, of reſ- 


* toring peace to an innocent family, that have been for 
| F 2 * a con- 
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« a conſiderable time in the moſt miſerable agitation ; ; 
« for, from the firſt commiſſion of the crime on Miſs 
Porter, that whole family have had no peace, and by 
this time you are aware of a late Publication, that muſt 
« have contributed extremely to their uneaſineſs.” 

If therefore from all this, I prove myſelf innocent of 
Miſs Porter's charge, I muſt of courle clearly be inno- 
cent of the reſt ; for I can prove their Oaths influenced 
others. 

Miſs Baughn's, at Bow-ſtreet, were doubtful of my 
perlon, having very little opportunity of ſeeing the man: 
ſhe ſays, it was a quarter paſt ſeven, in the month of 
December, conſequently dark, “they thought the man 
was taller,” and were loth to ſwear ; but Juſtice Bond 
tolld them, they might {wear to the beſt of their judg- 


ment, (a moſt convenient mode of helping out an Oath 


when wanted) but as Miſs Porter's was ſo poſitive, thought 
they could not be miſtaken ; rherefore, came to Hicks's 
Hall, and {wore they. were not in the leaſt doubt. I could 
have. proved an indiſputable Alibi to that charge, but my 
Counſel obſerved, it would not avail me, therefore did 
noͤt call the witneſſes that attended, I was of courle 
found Guilty to that charge. 

Elizabeth Davis was the next charge, who when ſhe 
was firſt wounded deſcribed the man. Bills were poſted 
up in different parts of the town, with deſcription of her 
aſſault, and the offer of 100l. reward, to any perſon that 
might apprehend him: it was then laid, that he was ſix 


feet four inches high, that he wore a drab great coat, 


and metal buttons, (had a noſegay in his hand and wore 
a cockade) and ſwore to my perſon, which is only five [et 
four inches, and to the ſhort coat I before deſcribed, 
nothing can be more contrary, which coat I ſhall 
always exhibit when opportunity offers, to prove 
with what accuracy this woman ſwore. One foot 
in a man's height 1s no trifling miſtake. But what was, 


if. poſſible, ſtill more groſs, ſhe ſwore at Hicks's Hall, the 
flowers he had in his hand were artificial, (hearing that 
was my buſineſs) whereas at Bow-ſtreet Mr. Bond queſ- 


tioned 


e 


„ | 7 | 
tioned her repeatedly on that ſubject, and ſhe replied, it 


ſs was dark, that ſhe refuſed ſmelling them, and had no way of 

=> knowing. | . 5 

ſt She ſays ſhe pointed me out at Bow- ſtreet, which is 
eaſily accounted for: 5 

of I was ſtanding there in the yard, ſurrounded by the 

On, Runners, arguing with them in the moſt earneſt manner 

2d about my ſafety from the mob,without a hat, and in a 


different kind of dreſs to theirs; and every one which 
came into this place, ſaying, which is the man? 
Is it him without a hat ? Yes, replied half a 
dozen at the ſame time, that's him in blue and buff; 


n and this was the general buz of all around me during that 
d exhibition. If this does not account for it, what reaſon 
1 can be aſſigned for this woman pointing out a man ſo con- 
h trary to her own deſcription, both in perſon and drels ? 


It cannot but appear to me, that this poor hlly woman, 
hearing that the Monſter was taken, thought ſhe mult 
go and {wear to him as ſhe had been wounded ; and af- 
terwards finding that thoſe fine Ladies were ſo poſu/tve 
and ſo kindly treated, that ſhe could not be miltaken, 
though he was a foot ſhorter, ; and as Miſs Porter's 
could transform the ſize and colour of the coat, of 
courle ſhe muſt do the lame. 

One principal circumſtance I had nearly forgot to men- 
tion, which is, that Pigot, in firſt ſtating the cale, no doubt 
thought it policy to impreſs the Court with reflections on 
my character, by ſaying, the houſe I ſlept at was a deſpi- 
cable one; bnt this was afterwards proved to be falſe by 
Macmanus, the zRunner, one of their own witneſles, 
whole buſineſs it is to know the character of all Public- 
houſes, Though this was one of the moſt reſpectable I 
know of at the Welt end of the town, I nevertheleſs 
degraded myſelf by lodging in any Public-houſe. I had 
all my life previous to that ſhort time, been uſed to bet- 
ter accommodation, but having ſome little bills to pay, 
adopted the plan of ſaving, by reducing the price of my 
lodging, among other neceſſaries. ; 
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This ſame Gentleman's conduct was equally unfair in 
the ſecond opening of my caſe, it was upon the whole 
enough to criminate any man in my ſituation, before a 
ſingle witneſs was called on either fide ; and his reply, 
wherein he called the witneſſes to the Alibi (trumpery) 
was of ſuch a nature, that he could not fail gaining that 
Verdict he had laboured ſo hard to obtain. 

My worthy advocate was zealous in his cauſe, but un- 
fortunately for me, he had too mnch power to contend 
with. It was likewiſe unfortunate-that the Jury were 
not acquainted with many of the facts here inlerted, nor 
could they compare the three different ſtories' related at 
three different places. I have heard it has been ſaid by 
many, that it appeared to them very clearly, ttha I was 
at Mr. Michel's that night, till paſt twelve; but thought 
it probable J might go out about eleven o'clock. This 
was ftated at the ſecond ttrial, where Mr, Michel and 
Catharine Armat proved to the contrary, and the Court 
diſmiſſed that idea. | 

It was proved at the Old Bailey, I ſaved the life of a 
woman: was this the act of a ſavage? Let me aſk Mrs. 
Coleman, (M/ Porler that was) if ſhe ever ſaved the life 
of any one, or did her huſband ever reſcue a woman from 
the jaws of death? I believe not, and particularly where 
courage is neceſſary, it is not to be expected he ever will. 
This - honeſt, virtuous, young woman was ſo intimi- 
dated by the reception ſhe met with, (which I have 
before deſcribed) that ſhe had not power to relate 
the fact; but hearing that I intended to repreſent the 
true ſtate of my Caſe to the Public, ſent me the following 
Certificate : | | 


« With due remembrance of the very important ſer- 
« vice and humanity which I experienced from Mr. 
« Rhynwick. Williams, I again teſtify an inſtance of his 
« conduct, which would do honor to any man, as I de- 
« clared on his trial at the Old Bailey. 

« I then ſaid his conduct to me was Manly, and ou 

, _« he 
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« he ſaved my life. Yet though the Court thought pro- 
« per to laugh at that declaration, I appeal to the Pub- 
« lic, whether it was not juſtly entitled Manly, when I 


« nate accident I was in great danger of, near London. 
« He afterwards kindly attended me ſafe home. 

« It alſo may be proper to add, that I never ſaw him 
« previous to or ſince the above occurrence, (when he 
« by chance paſſed by where I was) until 1 was called 
« upon to give that evidence, which I conſidered myſelf 
« bound to give of a diſpoſition entirely oppoſite to that 
« cruel one, which I think cannot be imputed to him 
« but by miſtake. | 


« SARAH SEAWARD, Calender, 
% Queen-ſtreet, Seven Dials.“ 


I ſhall here quote a circumſtance related by Theophi- 
lus Swift, Eſq. page 38, on the authority of. Mrs. Smith, 
Matron of the Magdalen Hoſpital, about two years ſince: 
This venerable Lady was walking alone in St. George's 
Fields, the wind was high, and her gown by ſome accident 
catching round a poſt, ſhe fell; and in her fall, the thumb 
of her left hand received a violent ſprain, together with 
a ſevere-bruiſe, ſhe fainted ; was alone, no coach near 
the ſtrong, the manly Williams, lifted up the good old 
lady, and with that humanity which has marked every 
circumſtance of his life, carried her in his arms to a houſe 
at a very conſiderable diſtance, where he continued with 
her for the ſpace of an hour, with a degree of filial affec- 
tion, not always found in children towards their own 
mothers, and atterwards conducted her home. This aged 
and grateful woman, (who has ever ſince called him her 
ſon) authorizes me to ſay, that ſhe never diſcovered in 
any perſon ſuch extreme compaſſion and tenderneſs of na- 
ture; and told Mr. Swift, it was a phyſical impoſſibility 
2 man of Williams's humanity, could at the ſame time be 
| a man 


« ſay he ſaved me from drowning, which by an unfortu- 
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„ 
a man of the inhumanity imputed, and that ſhe would not 
believe ſo groſs a contradiction, though fifty Miſs Porter's 
were to ſwear it.“ | - SON 4 SHI, 

- I think this muſt appear another corroborating proof of 
my having ſome pretenſion to humane principles and tender 
feelings. This reſpectable good old lady, who I find al- 

ways ſpeaks of me with the affection of a motner, has ex- 
preſſed her concern that ſhe was not called on the trials; 
but I am glad ſhe was not, as ſhe would have been expoſed 
to the ſame inſults that others were, and her teſtimony ren- 
dered of as little ſervice to me. Mrs. Smith intended 
very lately to ſign a Certificate to the above purport, but 
was prevented by the Gentlemen of the Committee at that 

lace. E 

Mr. Angerſtein is well acquainted with the Lady, there. 
fore, if what I have here inferted is falſe, he has the oppor- 
tunity of contradicting it ; at the ſame time he may enquire 
into the truth of one of the Magdalen's having confeſſed to 
this Lady, that ſhe. had been acquainted with me, expreſ- 
ſed greai concern for me, ſaid the world had miſtaken the 
man, and that my conduct towards her had been perfectly 

gentleman-like. . LBP 79 ęÜ% ä 
It was generally ſaid for fome time aſter my conviction, 
that the greateſt proof of my guilt was, that there did not 
appear to be any repetition of thoſe barbarous acts, ſince 
my apprehenſion, but this is a moſt egregious and ſhame- 
ful falſhood. Miſs Zubery and Mary Sudbury's* hap- 
pened a ſhort time after; and ſubſequent to that, there was 
ſeveral accounts to the ſame purport in different-newſpa- 
pers; but the names and places of abode was concealed, 
and this is ſtill practiſed on fimilar occaſions. In the 
month of October laſt it appeared, that this ſame de- 
ſcribed villain, had travelled to Briſtol, and in conſe- 
quence of his inhuman practiſes there, an Advertifement 
appeared in different papers, dated October 13, from the 
Council-houſe of that place, offering a reward to any per- 
ſon who would ſecure him, to be paid by the Chamberlain 
of that City, and ſigned by Worrell, the Town Clerk. 

* Related particularly by T. Swift, Eſq. in his Letter to Judge 1 
1s 


As 
His firſt attack was made on Margaret Brown and Mary 
Plumley, comung from Clifton, over Brandon-hill, where 
at different times he aſſaulted and wounded them on the 
hip, wich a ſharp inſtrument ; and a ſhort time after, two 
+ 5 females were in the like manner aſſaulted and wound- 
ed by him, in the public ſtreets, the particulars of this 
vas in the Morning Poſt, October 19, 1791: An addi- 
tional reward of 100 Guineas was afterwards offered. from 
the Buſh. Tavern, to be continued for three months; but 
the villain had the peculiar art of eſcaping and eluding 
their purſuit, as he did in London. He afterwards made 
his appearance at Watford, and a ſervant of Mr. Kent's 
was wounded fo ſeverely, that ſhe walked, on crutches for 
ſome time after, and notices were printed to 3 fe- 
males walking unprotected at any time of the day. Ano- 
ther affair oi the ſame kind has happened lately, on the 
13th of June, 1792. A young wornan was attacked and 
treated in the uſual brutal-manner that others have expe. 
rienced, no doubt from the ſame unnatural creature ; but 
Miſs Porter's friends wiſh to. make the world ſuppoſe, . 
that there is more than one Monſter, and it is certainly 
tpolicy in them (now and then to pay for a paragraph) 
to une that idea. When I heard of this affair, 
applied to a friend to enquire more particularly 
into the truth of it, to learn the woman's name, and 
get an exact deſcription of the circumſtance from herſelt, 
which ſhe readily repeated before her miſtreſs and fellow- 
ſervant, ſhewed her cloathes which had been cut, and her 
bruiſes. —Her name is Mary Clark, who is ſervant to Mr. 
Middleton, of Chidley Court, Pall Mall. On Wedneſ- 
day june 13, 1792, ſhe was goingof an errand for her miſ- 
trefs, about twelve o' clock at night, croſſing Pall Mall, ſhe 
was accoſted by a man, who requeſted to hand her a-croſs, 
which ſhe refuſed, he then left her; but on returning back, 
ſhe met him again near the ſame place, when he blaſted 
her, and ſwore Fe would murder her ; then forced a hand- 
5 G | kerchief 


( 46 ) 
kerchief over her mouth, which was very highly ſcented, and 
ſtruck her in a moſt violent manner, with a ſharp inſtru- 
ment, that cut through her cloaths, the ſtays however re- 
ſiſted further penetration, whereby only ſhe thinks her life 
was preſerved :—this blow was under the right. breaſt, 
which part was ſo much bruiſed, that the endured great 
vr ſome days afterwards. When ſhe got away from him 
he run into Chidley Court, and he followed her, where her 
ſcreams alarmed the neighbours, and her maſter throw- 
ing up his bed-room window, the Savage then left her and 
made his eſcape. | | 
Her fellow-ſervant opened the door and ſaw her on the 
ground in a fit, who from the alarm, fainted likewiſe. Mr. 
and Mrs. Middleton were alſo much frightened, and were 
obliged tocall in the aſſiſtance of the neighbours to recover 
the young women. 
She deſcribes the offender to have had the appearance of 
a Gentleman, to be rather tall, wore a drab-coloured great 
coat, and his hair frizzed low at the fides, and a round 
hat, pulled over his face, which with her extreme agita- 
tion, prevented her from particularly obſerving his 
countenance. 5 
This affair the family made known to the Runners, at 
Bow-ſtreet, and ef Hyde's Office; intelligence 
was given to the different Printers of Newſpapers, and 
et this very important circumſtance has been carefully 
ſuppreſſed and kept ſecret from the Public. Very unfor- 
tunately this man's height, hair, and coat, &c. anſwers 
Miſs Porter's original deſcription of the Monſter, there- 
fore it is very friendly in the public prints, not to take 
any notice of it. 2 | 
[ ſhall expect, (when this Appeal is publiſhed) to 
ſee mylelf, it poſſible, more abuſed than ever in the 
Newſpapers — but I expect not to experience univerſal 
benevolence; I have however to ſay for my conſo- 
lation, that I am every day gaining friends. 


I ſhall 


( 47 ) 
I ſhall here conclude with obſerving, that through the 
whole of this vile affair, there has not appeared one cir 


cumſtance or proof of Guilt attached to me, that might 
not be equally applied to many other men; and l think ] 
may ſay, the Annals of Hiſtory does not contain a greater 
inſtance of haſty Judgment nor a harder caſe, in any ci- 


vilized Country. 
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' THE O US SEI. % „ , 
. AT CLONARD, IRELAND. 

SIR, : | 

8 Tur opinion you RE ET (with 


much good effe&t) on my unfortunate Caſe, will, I hope, induce 
you to favor me with your attention, on the Obſervations I have 
made in an Appeal to the Public; which I herewith ſend to you, 
I hope you will excuſe the liberty I have taken, in quoting 
fome of the Obſervations contained in your Pamphlet, for the 
reaſons I have aſſigned in ſo doing. I have not the power, Sir, 
but I beg you will believe I have every wiſh to expreſs, and ſhew 
my gratitude to you, for the experience I have had of your true 
Humanity, your ſpirited regard to Juſtice, and your late offers o | 
further ſerve me. . - . 
 I'wiſh likewiſe to evince the high ſenſe I have of your great- 
neſs of mind, which has ſhone ſo ſuperior to that reprehenſible 
ſlavery, that the bulk of mankind indigently fall into; I mean, 
the indolent readineſs of adopting the opinions of others, and 
the fabrications of intereſted perſons, and news- mongers. , 
That your honourable principles and conduct in human affairs, 
' which have been uniformly directed by a clear, and penetrating 
| Judgment, may in this life and hereafter have their due reward, 
is the conſtant prayer of | 
© Your.ever Obliged, 
| Moſt Reſpectful, 
And truly Grateful, 
Humble Servant, 


State Side, A us | 
Fuby 3, 3799: RHYNWICK WILLIAMS. 


